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other diseases of the skin as are the tuberculous affections or the scrofu¬ 
lodermata; both are cutaneous expressions of a general disease. Syph¬ 
ilis in all its cutaneous manifestations, from the chancre to the tubercle, 
belongs properly to dermatology. All lesions that affect the skin, irre¬ 
spective of cause, should come under dermatology. 

Alopecia areata, a disease about which much has been written of late, 
more especially as concerns its possible or probable parasitic nature, is 
by A. R. Robinson, who is eminently qualified to discuss the pathology 
of this disease. He holds that all cases of alopecia in which the patches 
increase in size by peripheral extension are parasitic, as shown by the 
anatomy, especially by the inflammatory process in areas, at the same 
time not denying that hair may fall out in consequence of injury to the 
nervous system. With the exception of general alopecia from shock, he 
is inclined to believe that nerve disturbance is only a predisposing factor. 
Such views, we hold, are not altogether in accord with clinical facts, and 
should not be allowed to pass without a word of protest. There are 
doubtless causes capable of producing this disease of the nature of which 
we are ignorant; but to assume that the cause is parasitism, without any 
observer being able to demonstrate the parasite, is, we think, a premature 
conclusion. In the treatment parasiticides are practically of no more 
value than other irritant remedies. 

We find urticaria removed from its usual place in classification with the 
erythematous diseases, and grouped with the sensomotor neuroses. It is 
described by Bronson, who has done so much to elucidate the subject of 
the sensory neuroses generally, especially pruritus. This latter disease 
is also written by him. All are instructive and valuable dissertations 
on this group of diseases. 

S. Pollitzer contributes several well-prepared articles on diseases of 
the sweat glands, a subject which has heretofore received but little atten¬ 
tion among dermatologists, as a recent critical review of the literature 
by Petersen in the Archivjur Dermatologie und Syphilis shows. In 
Pollitzer's articles special attention is given to the diseases characterized 
by structural changes in the glands and excretory ducts, such as hidra- 
denitis and miliaria. 

The vexed question of seborrhcea is discussed by Dr. Elliott, who, with 
some other dermatologists, finds it difficult to decide upon a definition of 
that disease. On the whole, the author finds himself very nearly in 
accord with Brocq’s definition, in which seborrhcea is held to comprise 
certain affections characterized by disturbances in the secretions of the 
cutaneous glands, the products of which, mixed with epidermic cells, 
either concrete upon the surface of the skin or cover it with an oily 
coating. Elliott would exclude from the category of seborrhoea the 
variety known as S. sicca, the S. oleosa of the Austrians and the acne 
sebacee fluente of the French being the representatives of true sebor¬ 
rhcea. 

# Diseases of the nails, a difficult subject to handle, are ably con¬ 
sidered by Drs. Van Harlingen and Stout conjointly, these authors also 
contributing practical and satisfactory chapters upon tinea favosa, 
tinea tonsurans and other tinete, the pages on treatment being espe¬ 
cially full. The affections of the hair are written by Dr. G. T. Jack- 
son, a well-known authority on this subject. 

The volume closes with a valuable appendix, contributed by Dr. J. 
Nevins Hyde, Chairman of the Statistical Committee of the American 
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Dermatological Association, consisting of a tabulated report, compiled 
by Dr. W. F. Robinson, giving the combined returns of cases observed 
by the individual members of the Association from June 30,1878, to 
January 1,1893, the sum total of cases recorded being 204,866. The 
importance and value of this work for American dermatology cannot be 
over-estimated, and the information is a useful addition to the volume. 

A few words must be said in praise of the illustrations, comprising 
chromo-lithographs, photographs, and woodcuts, most of which are 
original. Some of the photographs, notably those illustrating certain 
forms of lichen ruber Cfrom the camera of Dr. G. H. Fox, well known 
for his great success in photographing cutaneous diseases'), are admirable, 
and show the value of photography for depicting lesions of the skin 
We much prefer work of this kind to some of the chrorao-litho°rnphs 
copied from foreign works contained in the volume, as being in°every 
way more accurate and instructive. Several chromo-lithographs of 
CaS ^ 3 / ara ky R. Robinson (as bidrocystoma, lupus vulgaris, 
and dermatitis exfoliativa - ) are notable exceptions, being in keeping 
with the other many excellent features of the book. 

After a careful perusal of the subject-matter of the whole volume, we 
have no hesitation in saying that the editor and the contributors are to 
be heartily congratulated upon the completion of their labors in so suc¬ 
cessful a manner. As a whole, it is a memorable and monumental work 
reflecting great credit upon American dermatology. It is, of course, a 
book of reference rather than a concise treatise, and the criticism that, 
viewed m its entirety, some of the writing is diffuse in style, does not 
detract in any degree from the intrinsic value of the information it con¬ 
tains. It must long remain a standard and valuable work. L. A. D. 


The Principles of Surgery and Surgical Pathology. General 
Rules Governing Operations and the Application of Dressings. 
By Herman Tillmanns, Professor in the University of Leipzig. Trans¬ 
lated from the third German edition by John Rogers, M.D., New York 
and Benjamin Tilton, M.D., New York. Edited by Lewis A. Stimson, 
M.D., Professor of Surgery in the University of the City of New York, 
Medical Department. 8vo., pp. 800, with 441 illustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1894. 

In this translation of Tillmanns’ work upon the principles of the sur¬ 
gical art and science we have a wide departure from the English and 
American type of surgical text-book. Excepting Senn’s Principles of 
surgery a very much less complete and valuable book—we are aware 
up, 2? the raodern scientific German plan that has been 
published in English. Yet all impartial observers must believe that 
the marvellous disclosures of pathology and bacteriology will compel a 
more and more rigid separation of the principles of surgery from the 
application of these generalizations to special and varying local mani¬ 
festations. In Tillmanns’ work we find the modern classifications and 
teachings of the fundamentals carried out with admirable clearness 
terseness, and completeness, mile nothing is included which might be 
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omitted excepting to the detriment of the student or practitioner, the 
volume nearly or quite equals in size most English text-books embracing 
both subjects. It is encyclopedic to a degree almost unknown within 
equal space. 

While according to this work one of the highest places in the litera¬ 
ture, it will be gratifying to the American surgeon to observe from its 
perusal the fact that in this country surgical pathology is no longer lag¬ 
ging so far behind our admitted lead in the practical application of the 
art We find in it little that has not been laboriously added to the 
knowledge of the leaders of American surgery from many and varied 
sources, but which now has been assembled and arranged by a master 
mind, and, by equally masterful translation, rendered accessible in the 
mother tongue to all of the English-speaking race. 

Extended comment is here impossible and needless. The volume as 
a whole is entitled to and will receive highest praise from every stand¬ 
point. Its adoption as a text-book will surely prove alike beneficial to 
teachers and students and serve as a worthy model upon which future 
American text and reference books may with advantage be based. 

The translators and editors are to be warmly' congratulated upon the 
uniform excellence and acceptability of their work. The illustrations are 
profuse and, generally, of high merit, especially the photo-micrographs 
and plates of bacteria and diseased tissues, while the mechanical and typo¬ 
graphical features are in every way worthy of the publishing-house from 
which it is issued. 

The volume is divided into three sections, the first of which deals with 
the general principles governing surgical operations, such as preparation 
for aseptic operations, the alleviation of pain during such procedures, 
prevention and arrest of hemorrhage, methods of dividing and reuniting 
tissues, drainage, after-treatment, amputations, resections, and repair of 
defects. 

Section two relates to the methods of applying surgical dressings, as 
well as their preparation, the sick bed, immobilization apparatus, etc. 

The third and most important division portrays, in a manner un¬ 
known in English surgeries, bacterial and bacterial wound diseases, in¬ 
fectious surgical processes, the chronic mycoses, as tuberculosis, syphilis, 
leprosy, and actinomy'cosis; injuries and diseases of bones and joints, 
gunshot wounds, military practice, and, finally, a chapter on tumors. 

T. S. K. M. 


Ox Chorea and Choreiform Affections. By William Osler, M.D., 
Professor of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University. Pp. 121. Philadel¬ 
phia : P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1894. 

Written in the usual pleasant style of the author, with the judicious 
mixture of the observations of others, with the results of his own large 
experience, this work will be one more classic for which the profession 
is indebted to Dr. Osier. From beginning to end the book is deeply 
interesting, and is exceedingly free from unnecessary technicalities, and 
from the needlessly complicated nosological classification so much affected 
by writers upon matters neurological at the present time. 

The classification of the various affections more or less closely allied 
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to chorea is a subject that deserves, and at the author’s hands receives, 
careful consideration. Dr. Osier has wisely omitted all study of chorea 
major and the so-called symptomatic choreas with the exception of the 
chronic progressive form. To have included these would have been to 
introduce into the volume questions entirely remote from chorea minor 
and what the author terms “ choreiform a flections,” and would have 
marred the orderly arrangement aud well-defined classification adopted 
in the volume before us. 

An interesting brief review of the history of the literature of chorea 
introduces the subject of chorea minor. The portion of the book de¬ 
voted to chorea proper is chiefly based upon the careful analytical study 
of 554 cases observed at the Philadelphia Infirmary for Diseases of the 
Nervous System. 

The seasonal relations of chorea receive careful consideration, the 
author giving with his indorsement the views expressed in the paper 
upon that subject by Morris Lewis. Attention is drawn to the marked 
absence of imitation as an etiological factor among the cases upon which 
the author’s conclusions are based. 

The chapters dealing with the symptomatology of chorea are among 
the best, each symptom or group of symptoms being carefully studied. 
The subjects of chorea in the pregnant, in the adult, and in the aged, 
are treated of. Chapter IV. is occupied by a consideration of the cardiac 
signs and conditions encountered in chorea minor. In the 659 cases that 
form the basis of the monograph, 32.1 per cent, had heart murmurs 
during the attack. The author considers that the murmurs heard at the 
base or along the upper left margin of the sternum are functional in a 
large proportion of cases, and that they are probably accompaniments 
of the debility and anaemia. In regard to organic murmurs he speaks 
with authority, inasmuch as he has not only carefully studied the heart 
condition during the attack, but has examined 140 cases at an interval 
varying from two years to sixteen years after the appearance of chorea. 
Of this number, 72 presented signs of organic disease persisting after 
the subsidence of the attack. 

^ The morbid anatomy of the disorder is so indefinite that but few posi¬ 
tive statements are made save in regard to the well-known frequency of 
endocarditisjn the fatal cases. In the section upon pathology the author 
first deals with the features of chorea that tend to bear out the theory 
of its infectious origin—its seasonal relations, its varying gravity, its 
frequent association with endocarditis. A consideration of the infective 
nature of acute rheumatism naturally follows. The conclusion at which 
Dr. Osier arrives is that “ very probably the cause of chorea will be found 
to be a poison allied to, but not the same as, that of rheumatism.” 

In the matter of treatment nothing new is suggested. Avoidance of 
brain- or eye-strain at school, hygienic regulations, and maintenance of 
nutrition, with the combating of anaemia by iron and arsenic, are the 
measures recommended in the case of those who have once suffered. 
Rest and seclusion are urged in the treatment of the attack. Arsenic 
is the ope drug that is recommended, but the specific action of this 
remedy is disposed of in the following sentences: “ The general condi¬ 
tion of the children is often much improved by this drug, but it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to say whether it controls in any way the choreic move¬ 
ments. I do not myself think that it has much influence upon them.” 
Cotton-wool about the joints in arthritis, an ice-bag to the praecordia in 



